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COVER PHOTOGRAPH shows the model prepared to illustrate the Long Range Development Plan. The 
model includes the entire University district, from Saskatchewan Drive (foreground) to University Avenue 


(top). Representations of proposed buildings show their location and mass only, not their design. 


BELOW, the central campus (including North Garneau) is shown in greater detail. Saskatchewan Drive 


is at the bottom, and 87 Avenue near the top. 


This special issue of FOLIO contains a comprehensive summary of the Long Range 
Development Plan for The University of Alberta, prepared by Messrs. A. J. DIAMOND and 
BARTON MYERS of Toronto, who have been retained as planning consultants. The material that 


follows is based on their reports. 


Long Range Development Plan 


FOREWORD 


By W. D. Neal 
Vice-President, Planning and Development 


The long range development plan for the University is the result of hours of intensive work 
by many members of the University community together with the planners, A. J. Diamond 
and Barton Myers. The need for a plan emerged in part from the rapid growth of 
the University, but also from the recognition that a complex institution of the size of this 
campus requires orderly and flexible guidelines for growth. 

In order to provide some limits within which to work, a planning figure of a 30,000-student 
enrolment was chosen, but this figure is not approved as the final size of the University. 

In fact, within recent weeks the government has proposed that the ultimate size of the 


University should be 25,000 students. 


The first report of the planners was presented to the public in March, 1969. Following 
intensive discussions and debate, a final report was presented in June, 1969. In endorsing 
the long range development plan in October, the Board of Governors accepted recommendations 
that emerged from the University community, particularly General Faculty Council. 
The plan is regarded as “a flexible working guide for the growth and development of The 
University of Alberta campus.” This approach to the plan is illustrated in several other 
points in the endorsement. For example, the exciting concept of internal, climate-controlled 
pedestrian easements is acceptable in principle but is to be implemented with due concern 
for educational goals. Similarly, while general locations of building complexes have been 
accepted, specific locations are dependent on further study. 

Hence, in a real sense, the long range development plan is just a beginning. Further studies 
and discussions are needed so that the principles and proposals will be translated into 
reality in such a way that the campus is an interesting environment for students and staff as 
well as for the general community. Perhaps the most important, though difficult, part of 
the ongoing process will be a continuous assessment of the educational objectives of the 
University. From this basis, and within the limits of resources and existing constraints, 
the physical environment will be planned to contribute to a realization of the goals of the 


University community. 


INTRODUCTION 


The long range development plan is not 
intended to be an inflexible document. It is 
expected that refinements and modifications of 
both general goals and specific objectives will 
take place, indeed should take place: the 
plan is intended to be a working document 
of the University and of its Campus 
Development Office. This document should 
be used to uphold the principles of the plan, 
and implement the growth of the campus on 
the general structure that has been devised. 

The University of Alberta, situated on 
the south side of the city, and across the 
river from, the main business centre of 
Edmonton, is part of an urban environment. 


While it has the luxury of the unbuilt-upon 
and extensive river bank system adjacent 
to it, it is faced with development of 
increasing density on all other prospects. The 
city has one of the largest growth rates in 
Canada; it is subject to both centripetal and 
centrifugal growth forces. The University 
cannot be isolated from this condition: 
land costs are rising steadily. The University 
must become more resourceful in its use of 
this increasingly valuable commodity. 

The operation of an institution the size 
of The University of Alberta is a complex one. 
This complexity will increase as the 
University grows in size and content. 
As the University expands on the present 


campus, so will surrounding development. 
Over time the number of possible ways to 
satisfy the needs of the campus will 
diminish. Without planning, satisfactions will. 
over time, become more difficult, and finally 
impossible or too expensive to achieve. 

After recording and analyzing the work 
of previous consultants, a series of design 
studies covering the operation of the 
University as a whole were undertaken. The 
synthesis of these studies thus formed the 
overall plan, which was presented to the 
University on March 18, 1969, 94 working 
days after the inception of the study. The 
outline report presented in March was intended 
to elicit a response from the University in 
order to further evaluate the plan. 

At the time that the long range plan was 
commissioned, Academic Plan 8, which 
projected a student population of 18,900 by 
1972-73, was in use. The University is now 
expanding at the rate of about 2,500 
students a year. It soon became apparent 
that if the current trends were to be 
recognized, a more realistic figure of 27.000 
by 1974 should be accepted: it was decided, 
on the advice of the University Planning 
Committee, to use a figure of 30,000 
students by 1975-76. It should be understood, 
however, that this is only a planning figure, 
and that the decision on the size of the 
University is yet to be made. 

Similarly, the space figures for a 30,000- 
student campus were taken by the planners 
to be very tentative estimates. These were 
used as a guide to land use, with the 
understanding that a more detailed 
examination of space needs would be made 
when the size of the University is determined. 

At present the building coverage is 
somewhat less than 15 per cent of the campus. 
One intention of the long range plan was to 
discover whether the facilities for a 30,000- 
student population could be well 
accommodated on the greater campus area, 
which includes the main and North Garneau 
campuses. This has been done at a 
coverage of some 34 per cent of the campus 
area, with most new buildings of no greater 
height than six storeys. Thus it has been 
demonstrated that the present and projected 
land holdings are adequate for the expansion. 
It is important to stress that the plan is, 
in the main, concerned with the physical 
plant to accommodate the projected enrolment. 
It is not concerned in detail with the 
organizational and academic systems to 
accommodate this many students. 

Once the goals and objectives were 
outlined, a series of design studies were 
undertaken to examine alternate means of 
satisfying the problems posed by existing 
inadequacies, and by the projected growth. 
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A series of alternative schemes were then 
designed and tested for their effectiveness 

in reaching the required objectives. The best 
compound was subsequently selected, and 
appears in this report as the long range 
development plan. This plan, as a consequence 
of the responses received. is a modification 

of the plan published in March. 


INFORMATION GATHERING 


The inventory was made graphically on 
transparent overlays at a standard scale 
of one inch to one hundred feet in order to 
assess both existing and projected conditions, 
measure projected space needs, determine 
the required locus of academic departments, 
and analyze movement systems, utility and 
service needs (see figure 1). 


TRAFFIC 

Pedestrian. Pedestrian movement in the 
existing campus is impeded by several 
heavily-used traffic arteries. The Associated 
Engineering Services study cites the major 
pedestrian flow (1,200 to 1,500 persons 
per day) from the Lister complex across 87 
Avenue to the campus. This report also 
notes that there is heavy movement 
across 116, 114, and 112 Streets and 
89 Avenue. These locations represent 
crossings which are hazardous to the 
pedestrian, and which obstruct traffic flow. 
In the winter pedestrian movement is impeded, 
as the climate (see figure 2) forces students to 
cut through academic and administrative 
buildings which are not designed for this 
purpose. The result is congestion in narrow 
corridors and at entranceways. 

Design studies carried out include 
alternative building locations with reference 
to existing and projected movement systems; 
alternative methods of obtaining linkages; 
phasing of new construction; potential 
conflicts between pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic. 

Public Transit. Public transit to the campus 
now is provided by the E.T.S. bus service. 
The A.E.S. study concludes that bus service to 
the campus is presently adequate and is 
Operating at capacity. However, if the 
campus expands at the rate indicated, 
and if the bus service is to keep pace with 
the expansion, then majo1 road improvements 
in the campus vicinity will be necessary. 

At the time of writing this report, the 
completion date of a mass transit line serving 
the University has not been decided. 
However. the earliest date possible would be 
1973, by which time the University expects 
to reach a population of 27,000 people. 
Efficient public transportation therefore will 
be dependent on expanded bus capacities. 


Design studies undertaken include 
alternative bus routing and drop-off points; 
locations of projected student concentration; 
required road improvements. Projections were 
made on modal splits, based on housing 
provided on campus, and rates of automobile 
ownership. 

Private Automobile. The primary source of 
information regarding traffic flow in and 
around the University were the A.E.S. studies. 
The problem, or congestion, areas identified 
are 87 Avenue between 109 and 116 Streets, 
Saskatchewan Drive, 112 Street at 87 Avenue. 
and 114 Street at 82 Avenue. This congestion, 
caused by the complexity of turning 
movements at intersections, is due in large 
measure to the mix of University-bound 
traffic, and through traffic using 87 Avenue 
and 114 Street. 

It should be clear that a roads 
improvement program in and around the 
campus is required. in order to meet ‘the 
demands of traffic generated by the 
University. The problem takes on some 
urgency when it is realized that it is 
conceivable that the University will have a 
student population of 27,000 by 1974. This 
does not allow, if the traffic problem is to be 
solved, a long-term phasing of the roads 
improvement program. The position at 
present is such that insufficient capital funds 
are available to make the required 
improvements. However, a joint University- 
City-Province Committee has now been 
established to study the implications of these 
requirements, and the traffic plan 
recommended in this report (see figure 3). 

Internal University circulation. With the 
exception of the vehicular-pedestrian conflict 
on 89 Avenue, the internal University 
circulation has been solved without a major 
construction effort required. The policy 
presently accepted by the University is that 
access by cabs and car drop offs to the campus 
is necessary: common drop-off points can be 
used in conjunction with climate-controlled 
pedestrian access to serve ultimate 
destinations. All buildings, however, require 
direct access by service emergency vehicles. 

Design studies undertaken include the 
location of drop-off points and service roads 
in relation to existing future building 
locations. 


PARKING 

A number of systems for estimating parking 
loads were examined, including: 

a. The results of an A.E.S. questionnaire, 
Survey of Major Urban Universities over ™S 
15,000 Students, which found a standard of <-"’ 
200 to 300 spaces per 1,000 persons on most 
urban campuses. 


arantinie JN 
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FIGURE 1. The space occupied by each faculty 
and school during 1968-69 is shown here, 
together with scheduled space, and deficit space, 
to demonstrate how much space is required to 
accommodate a 30,000-student enrolment. 
Desired faculty linkages are also shown. 


LOOKING NORTHEAST from Lister Hall, readers may identify the Jubilee Auditorium (with new 
car parks to its south and east), and Physical Education facilities extending across 87 Avenue. 
The Health Sciences Centre is at the right of the photograph. Additional student housing 
extends diagonally from Lister Hall past the Ice Arena to the Students’ Union Building. 


b. The A.E.S. recommendation of 6,000 
spaces for a 24,000 student campus. 

c. The Wilbur Smith standard, from 
Access and Parking for Institutions, which 
recommends 500 to 600 spaces per 1,000 
students. 

d. The parking policy of the University of 
California at Los Angeles which revealed 
that in 1966-67, 365 spaces for every 1,000 
were provided. Projections call for 400 spaces 
for every 1,000 persons by 1975. 

It was decided to use the Smith standard 
of 500 cars per 1,000 students, since it is 
known that at most of the urban universities 
surveyed by the A.E.S. the amount of parking 
provided is inadequate, and student car 
ownership is increasing. A graph by 
Wilbur Smith which correlates land costs 
and structure vs. deck vs. open lot costs, 
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indicates that at land costs in excess of $5 
per square foot, a parking structure is 
economically justifiable. Land costs in 

South Garneau are now estimated at 

$8 per square foot. This indicates that a 
policy of parking cars under new buildings 
when possible, and in parking structures, is a 
feasible one. 

An A.E.S. survey of fee structures at 
other universities shows that The University 
of Alberta has the lowest student parking 
fee and one of the lowest faculty fees. The 
University of Toronto now charges $60 a 
year per student and $120 per year for 
faculty. In view of the higher fees at other 
urban institutions, The University of Alberta 
need not be reticent in raising fees to 
amortize the cost of parking structures. 

In addition to studies of car park locations, 


meetings in Edmonton were held with 
members of the Campus Development Office 
and J. H. READ and J. H. VANDERGIESSEN of 
Read, Jones, Christofferson Ltd. (Consulting 
Engineers), on the proposed Car Park I. 

The planners’ recommendation of the location 
adjacent to 89 Avenue was accepted. 


ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 

No definite policy has yet been formed 
about the provision of additional facilities. 
Recommendations have, however, been 
received from M. L. VAN VLIET, and the 
director of intramural sports. In order to 
assess standards of athletic and recreation _ 
amenities, the planners have studied the 
following documents: University of Illinois 
Space Standards Study; Survey of Athletics 
and Recreational Facilities—selected 


D> ie in the Province of Ontario and a 
Sir George Williams University Study of 
Physical Education Programs in Canadian 
Universities. In addition, a report prepared by 
J. S. MCCUTCHEON containing the 1985 
projections for athletics and recreational 
facilities for the University of Toronto 
campus is summarized here. The report is 
relevant to The University of Alberta, since 
the projected 1985 enrolment for the 
University of Toronto is for 30,000 students, 
and the high land costs surrounding the 
campus make the provision of althletic 
facilities an expensive matter. With this 
constraint in mind, Professor McCutcheon 
has prepared a list of facilities which are, 

in his view, not ideal but which are the least 
necessary in order to provide for satisfactory 
athletic and recreational programs: 

a. 3 football fields—all should be accessible 
to men’s and women’s athletic buildings; 
one field should have seating for 5,000; 
one field should be encircled by a running 
track, 

b. 24 tennis courts—these should be 
constructed in groups of six and related to 
residential colleges, 

c. 2 soccer fields, 


*(EDMONTON i966 
METEOROLOGICAL SURVEY) 
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FIGURE 2 (ABOVE). For five out of the seven months of the 
year, the temperature rarely rises above freezing. 


FIGURE 3 (RIGHT). Preliminary traffic proposal shows possible 
intersection locations. Some minor modifications have been made to 
the scheme shown in this drawing, and the proposal, as revised, has 
now been accepted by the University/City Traffic Liaison 
Committee, and by Edmonton City Council. 
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d. miscellaneous outdoor activities— 
badminton; shuffleboard; deck tennis; 
golf putting green; golf driving nets; 
one wall handball (no specific areas given), 

e. physical education and athletic complex, 

f. 20 decentralized squash courts— 
integrated with residential colleges, 

g. ice arena—containing—hockey rink; 

6 sheets curling ice; spectator facilities 
(5,000 seats). 

Both Professor McCutcheon and Dean Van 
Vliet emphasize that the trend now is to 
sports practiced by individuals, as opposed to 
team sports. This trend is reinforced by the 
complex class scheduling now in operation, 
which makes the arrangement of team sports 
increasingly difficult. Particular sports 
becoming more popular are the “life-time” 
sports such as badminton, golf, tennis, and 
curling. However, a strong intramural 
program continues to play an important role 
in developing a sense of community on 
campus. 


HOUSING 

The following considerations here 
summarized have aided the planners in 
formulating recommended policy. 


MEAN MAX TEMP"eseean 
MEAN MONTHLY TEMP eee 
MEAN MIN TEMP 4444 


University 
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Housing forms have been evolved as a 
compromise between residential colleges of the 
English kind and dormitories of the German 
form; these may be called “halls of 
residence.” While satisfying the needs of some 
students, usually freshmen, they are not the 
only answer to housing on campus. Essentially, 
the need is for a variety of housing forms 
to cater to individual preferences and 
changing attitudes as the student progresses 
through university. 

The concept of a university community 
can be given realization by providing as many 
activities and facilities in mixed development 
on the campus as possible. Rather than 
asking what housing can do to improve only 
the academic efficiency of the student, the 
question of how housing could contribute 
richness to the life of the campus should 
be posed. 


The Stanley Report on Housing establishes 
that 55 per cent of the students now 
attending the University live in Edmonton. 
This figure may be affected by several 
variables which should be studied before 
conclusions are reached about projected 
demands for university housing. These 
variables include policy with respect to the 
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FIGURE 4. A great deal of campus land space is 
now occupied by roads and surface parking. 


91 Ave 
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FIGURE 5. Existing buildings are shown in 
relation to the total campus area. Those 
colored blue are scheduled for demolition. 
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HEALTH SCIENCES CENTRE is shown here from the southeast. The corner of Corbett Hall is 

at the left edge of the picture, and the Campus Tower at the right edge. The present University 
of Alberta Hospital and Clinical Sciences Building are in the centre, surrounded by 
additional health sciences buildings. A large parkade appears in the foreground. 


establishment of new universities in other 
centres in Alberta, satellite colleges within 
Edmonton, the role of The University of 
Alberta as a predominantly graduate 
university, projected development of the 
areas surrounding the campus, and decisions 
in regard to the length and timing of the . 
academic year. 

In view of the foregoing, the standard 
recommended by Stanley, that is housing for 
6,000 students, should be changed. We 
assume now that the University will house 
on campus as many persons as possible. 
The exact numbers are yet to be determined 
by the University. 


COMMUNITY LINKAGES 

Presently, there is a strong interaction 
between a major community facility, the 
Health Sciences Centre, and the University. 
However, a major artery with a high 
proportion of through traffic now splits the 
hospital complex from the campus, making a 
good physical connection very difficult. 
In a similar way, the Jubilee Auditorium, 
used jointly by the University and the 
community, is isolated. from the campus by a 
major traffic artery and a 600-space surface 
parking lot. 
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The possible location of a subway stop at 
87 Avenue and 112 Street will provide an 
excellent opportunity for community- 
university linkage: a mezzanine level below 
grade could connect the commercial area 
and the Health Sciences Centre to the south, 
the North Garneau campus and the main 
campus to the north. Planning of the North 
Garneau campus adjacent to 87 Avenue 
should reflect the inputs of a rapid transit 
station and the inevitably intense 
development which is taking place to the 
south. 


SERVICE AND STORAGE 

Purchasing, central stores, and shipping and 
receiving are well located presently on the 
campus and operate efficiently since they are 
grouped together in the same building. 
However, as the University grows, a problem 
will be created in that the shipping and 
receiving yardage will become too small for 
the large trucks and vans that use the dock. 
Proximity to central campus is most 
desirable. E. F. HUNTER has suggested that if 
the farm were used as a base of operation, 
for instance, a drop in the effectiveness of the 
department by some 25 per cent could be 
expected. 


FOOD SERVICE 

Policies accepted by the University include 
providing variety in the location, type, and size 
of food facilities; providing meals for 60 
per cent of the University community at 
each mealtime; locating a major food facility 
in each teaching zone of the campus. 


ADMINISTRATION 

In discussion with w. H. WoRTH, it was 
learned that the University is satisfied with 
the present location of administration and 
that the split into two buildings presents no 
problems. According to the “Projected Space 
Needs for a 30,675 University” (Campus 
Development Office—December 12, 1968), 
administration will require approximately 
twice as much area as it presently occupies. 

In further analysis of location with Dr. 
Worth, it was concluded that renovation of the 
Medical Sciences Building would give 
administration both the area it requires 
and a location with good accessibility by 
students and the public. 


LAND RESOURCE 
Buildings presently cover approximately 
a -~ 
15 per cent of the total campus area while ) 
major proportion of the site is devoted to ~~ 
surface parking, vehicular circulation, and 


THE EDUCATION CENTRE (seen from the southwest) will be extended north toward 89 Avenue. 

Behind it is the large basic Medical Sciences Building, and to the right, additional 

Physical Education facilities and a parking garage. St. Stephen’s College may be identified in 
() centre foreground; to the left of the College are the curves of a rapid transit terminal. 

Y) 


poorly located open space (see figures 4 and 
5). As mentioned earlier, land costs in excess 
of $5 per square foot mean that parking 
structures will be more economical than surface 
parking. An appreciation of the present 
under-utilization of University land can be 
gained by examination of commercial 
development in South Garneau where building 
heights, which reflect land costs amongst 
other variables, are reaching 20 storeys. 

The planners therefore recommend that 
building coverages be increased to make more 
efficient utilization of land. Where possible, 
the use of roofs should be encouraged; for 
example, the top of parking garages could be 
used for sports facilities. . 


EXTRAMURAL PROGRAMS 

The Campus Development Office has 
provided information on the use of the 
campus in the evening, together with 
timetabling and enrolments for evening 
courses. Evening courses fall into two 
categories: credit/extension and non-credit 
courses. Enrolment in the credit program this 
_year is approximately 1,400. The usual 
(nines by each person is for two nights 

r week. Most lectures are scheduled for the 
Education Building and the Henry Marshall 


Tory Building. The Physical Education 
Building is used to its maximum capacity until 
midnight every evening. 

Therefore, the general future of 
extension courses as an important service role 
of an urban university suggests larger 
enrolment figures than projected by The 
University of Alberta. A policy 
recommendation adopted by the planners is 
that the Department of Extension and the 
proposed residential adult centre should be 
located to be readily accessible to the public 
arriving by both public transportation and 
private car. Higher education today clearly is 
no longer regarded as a once-for-all experience 
ending with graduation. The Robbins 
Committee concluded that “as the pace of 
discovery quickens, it will become 
increasingly important for practitioners in 
many fields to take courses to bring them up 
to date in their subjects.” Further, with the 
increase in leisure, shorter working hours, and 
a lower retirement age, the role of the 
University in providing intramural education 
will increase. 


LIBRARIES 

Present University policies accept the use 
of decentralized libraries. Engineering, 
Medical Sciences, Law, Education, and 
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Physical Sciences each have their own library. 
Departmental libraries may fulfill the 
important function of providing the 
department with a physical identity and 
establishing a meeting place for staff and 
students. The planners therefore adopt this 
policy with the following qualification: that 
linkages be provided between interdependent 
libraries such as Cameron and the Physical 
Sciences library. 


NON-FORMULA SPACE 

A general and frequent complaint of all 
faculties is that there is insufficient lounge 
space in all academic buildings. There is a 
genuine urgency in regard to the need for this 
form of space on campus. 


STRUCTURE OF THE LONG RANGE 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The structure of the plan is based on 
1. movement systems; 2. preferred academic 
loci and affinities; 3. climate controlled 
linkages; 4. open space system; 5. community 
context; and 6. adjacent land use. 

1. Movement systems. The intention is to 
serve the campus well with both private and 
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FIGURE 6. This is how 30,000 students would 
be accommodated on the present campus in 
terms of buildings, linkages, food facilities, 
lounge space, etc. Faculties are designated by 
color: 


Green Science and Agriculture 
Orange Engineering 

Blue Physical Education 
Yellow Education 

Magenta Arts 

Purple Business 

Brown Law 


The deep tint denotes existing and connie 
buildings, while the pale tint shows addition& 
buildings needed to accommodate the 

30,000 student enrolment. 
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FIGURE 7. Pedestrian walkways connect housing 
and car parks with principal buildings and 
also provide space for eating, lounge and 
recreation facilities. 
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public forms of transportation, yet prevent 


undue penetration into the campus by vehicles. 


Where any penetration does occur, grade 
separations between pedestrian and vehicles 
are made in heavily-travelled areas, and 
horizontal separations made in lightly- 
travelled areas. 

2. Preferred academic loci and affinities. 
The main pedestrian ring links the academic 
service core: faculties and other academic 
departments performing major academic 
service functions (such as the library) are 
accessible from the main pedestrian ring. 
Other faculties having a linkage to this ring 
grow out from the core. Professional schools 
are located furthest from the academic 
service core as they tend to be more 
self-contained, and often have their own 
departmental libraries. Expansion takes place 
without inducing further faculty splits or 
increasing the distance from required 
proximities (see figure 6). 

Academic buildings are arranged by virtue 
of their interaction with other faculties, 
department service courses, and to their 
relevant library collections. For example, 
the new Business Administration and 
Commerce Building is academically connected 
with the Economics Department in the 
Henry Marshall Tory Building. Faculty and 
students are heavy users of the computer, 
and require access to the personnel of the 


GEO SCIENCE 


ENGINEERING 


Computing Science Department; they also use 
the Humanities and Social Sciences library. 
Thus, with these priorities weighted in favour 
of the Computing Science and Economics 
Departments, with the relation to the 

library ranking last, the Business 
Administration and Commerce Building is 
so located. 

By linking all faculties with enclosed 
pedestrian streets, convenient access between 
departments is made possible. By locating 
academic services of general use close or 
adjacent to the pedestrian street systems, this 


convenience is further enhanced. Associating 


heavy-load-bearing facilities—service-course 
lecture theatres, classrooms, and 
laboratories—with pedestrian streets will also 
prevent undue disruption of the more private 
and particular spaces of each faculty. 

Thus the careful placement of departments 
which have a high degree of interaction 

with other departments makes alternate 
academic systems possible. 

3. Climate controlled linkages. Until the 
present time, the University has consisted of a 
set of isolated buildings; this has tended 
to reinforce the semi-autonomy of each 
faculty, discouraging the notion of mix. 

In microcosmic form, it is the commuting 
city—place of work and residence separate 
arid distinct. The long range development plan 
introduces the notion of a much higher mix 
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of uses—academic, non-academic, and 
housing functions are seen as interrelated— 
all contributing to what might be seen 
as a new form of college on a large scale. 
Instead of having a centre for student 
activities in the form of the Students’ Union 
Building, these are distributed along the 
pedestrian ways throughout the campus. 
This serves two purposes: the first being to 
decentralize these services—food, recreation, 
commercial-type services—in order to make 
them more readily accessible for resident 
and non-resident alike. An example would be 
major food services occurring at the junction 
of main pedestrian streets. The second 
is to introduce a vitality to the pedestrian 
ways. 

Examples of this are the many 
European arcades, the most notable being 
the Burlington Arcade in London, England, 
and the malls in North American shopping 
centres. Unlike these examples, however, 
the University’s pedestrian street system will 
have views of the outside, and be well lit with 
natural light, as is the Galleria in Milan (page 
20), though. perhaps on not so grand a scale. 

A sense of place and identity with a 
particular aspect of the University 
is, for many students and faculty, missing on 
the campus. While it is not presumed that 
the provision of adequate sitting, 
eating, meeting, studying, and private 
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ARTS COURT 


GENERAL LIBRARY 


CHEMISTRY 


EAST-WEST SECTION. A much enlarged Engineer 
flanked by housing knit into the old residences 
may take over the present Civil and Electrica 


ing Centre on the western edge of the campus is 
(see illustration on page 22). Chemistry 
1 Engineering Building. The Cameron Library, 


with surrounding additions, is linked across 112 Street with the new library in Garneau. 
The Garneau area will be mainly devoted to the arts and fine arts. 
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CAMERON LIBRARY 


non-academic space, or the arrangement of 
space, can solve all of the problems facing the 
mega- or multi-versity today, they can, by 
accommodating non-academic and social needs, 
in some measure prevent a sense of 
alienation. It can be argued in this context 
that the provision of non-academic space 

is as essential to the success of the 

University as the provision of computer 
hardware or laboratory space. Students 

and faculty do not live and learn by 

lectures alone. The long range development 
plan has made provision in the design of the 
street system for such non-academic 

spaces. These spaces are of two kinds— 

the non-residential kind associated with 
academic space (such as studying or eating 
places) and housing. 


Just as there is a logical progression 
from automobile to parking garage to 
academic street to main pedestrian street in 
the general movement system, so is there 
a logical sequence of spaces related to the 
pedestrian street. The main pedestrian street 
contains services and spaces of general use, 
and adjacent to them are those heavily-used 
facilities such as large lecture theatres. Next 
would be departments which have affinities 
with departments in other faculties, and 
furthest, and most insulated from the 
pedestrian street, might be spaces most 
particular to the faculty itself, faculty offices 
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and other spaces of a private nature. 
Both privacy and community are catered for. 
Above the main pedestrian streets is 
another form of private space—housing. 
The housing may assume many forms, 
from towers to low clusters. Access to the 
housing, as access to private spaces within 
faculties, is via the pedestrian street. As the 
faculties’ general spaces are associated with 
the pedestrian streets, so the ancillary 
and generally-used services that housing 
may require are also associated with 
the pedestrian streets. It is here that 
commercial-type facilities and food services 
might appropriately be housed. It therefore 
becomes possible to achieve academic, 
social, and physical linkages with the 
pedestrian street system, where all become 
users and beneficiaries of the amenities it 
provides (see figure 7). 
4. Open space system. At present much of 
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112 ST 


the open space of the University is covered 
with surface parking, service roads, and 
service areas. The central green space is the 
only structured open space the University now 
possesses in addition to the playing fields 

used for physical education. A few other 
pleasant open spaces exist—east of the 

old Arts building, south of the Rutherford 
Library, and along 89 Avenue. 

The long range development plan is 
increasing the coverage of land by 
buildings from 15 per cent to 34 per cent. 
Part of this increased coverage is in the 
form of parking structures, which, by 
parking cars on many levels, reduce the 
surface of land to be covered by cars. 

It is also intended that the roofs of these 
structures will be used for athletic 
facilities, such as tennis courts or ice rinks, 
thus further intensifying the use of campus 
land. Besides the reduction in the areas of 


NORTH-SOUTH SECTION. The present Agriculture Building has been renovated for Physical 
Sciences expansion and together with Geo-Sciences, this complex reaches from the top of the 
river bank to Cameron Library. A computer centre near the Tory Building is located 

close to both Science and Business Administration faculties. The Arts Court consists of open 
space east of the Arts Building which will be enclosed on the remaining sides. Administration 


may occupy the present Medical Sciences Bu 


ilding. The Education Centre will be 


enlarged northward from its present site. Food services may be provided above 87 Avenue 
and link the Education Centre with the Basic Medical Sciences Building (construction 
of which is to begin soon, south of the Research Council of Alberta). 
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campus buildings by walkways. Service 
vehicles will be permitted deeper penetration. 


91 Ave 


90 Ave 


89 Ave 


88 Ave 


87 Ave 


Bree ty OPEN SPACE 


(NNN STREETS & SURFACE PARKING 


FIGURE 9. Although usage of land will be 
increased from 15 per cent to 34 per cent, the 
amount of open space will still be considerable. 
The planners suggest there will actually be 
more “usable” open space. Many present 
parking areas will be available for recreational 
use. Outdoor sports facilities are shown here. 
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surface parking, the amount and length of 
the service roads have been reduced as well. 
Thus, while the building coverage of the 
campus has increased from 15 per cent to 

34 per cent, the amount of usable open space 
is also increased (see figures 8 and 9). 


5. Community Context. There are several 
ways in which the University can contribute to 
the welfare of the community—by the 
expertise of its personnel, by allowing the 
community to use its services and facilities 
such as libraries or theatres, and by the 
way in which it arranges its physical plant in 
relation to its surroundings. 

The Health Sciences Centre will clearly 
offer a service of the first type, and so will 
programs of research carried by the Faculty 
of Agriculture. The opportunities offered 
to industry in the form of applied research 
is yet another instance. The development of a 
Performing Arts Centre, and the expansion 
of the many forms of continuing 
education, provide other ways in which the 
University can become a community 
resource. The long range development plan 
has thus placed such forms of facility in 
such a way as to afford a high degree of 
accessibility to the public: the Performing 
Arts Centre has a direct link to the future 
mass rail transit and bus stops, and is 
provided with adequate parking facilities. 
The Students’ Union Building is in similar 
fashion provided with easy access from 
public transit, automobiles, and parking: 


THE ARTS CouRT (looking west) will be bounded by the Arts Building 
(centre), a new library addition (left) and the new Business 
Administration and Commerce Building (right). 112 Street, the fourth 
boundary (unseen here), will be transformed into a housing 
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the first parking structure on the campus is 
connected to the Students’ Union Building 
with a climate-protected walkway. As the plan 
becomes implemented, so will the mechanics 
of access be achieved. 


6. Adjacent land use. Beyond the satisfactions 
to be gained within the confines of the 
greater campus area, suggestions have been 
made in regard to adjacent land use. One is the 
way in which the University and the 
provincial government might collaborate 
to their mutual benefit: the area around 
the Jubilee Auditorium is a logical area, 
because of the accessibility of this location for 
convention, sports, and exhibition facilities. 
Another is the way in which links to the 
community can be effected via the mass rail 
transit stop: the inevitably intense 
commercial development around a major 
transportation terminal can be used as a 
functional and physical bridge. However, 
these are very long range and tentative 
suggestions, and are not the main 
consideration of this report. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The following are listed as being among 
the more important steps to be taken for the 
effective implementation of the plan: 

1. The utilization of the Office of 
Institutional Research and Planning: 
programing as an adjunct to planning, 
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2. The refinement and further articulation: 
of Institutional and Planning goals, 

3. The co-ordination, with the city and 
province, of traffic movement as it 
affects the campus, 

4. The devising of methods of allocating 
budget, 

5. The forecasting of housing needs, 

6. The drafting of means to implement 
the long range development plan. 


CONCLUSION ‘ 


In conclusion we wish to acknowledge 
the tremendous co-operation received 
from the Campus Development Office. 
W. H. WoRTH, Vice-President of Campus 
Development, has been of inestimable help; 
his contribution cannot be valued too highly. 
WALTER HILLER, ALAN ROBERTSON and 
RICHARD WILKIN of the Campus Development 
Office have made the planning operation as 
smooth as was possible. The enthusiasm 
and interest of the faculty and students 
whom we have met, the Board Building 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
R. K. BANISTER, and the Board of Governors 
under the chairmanship of J. E. BRADLEY, have 
been truly encouraging. 
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development. The main pedestrian walkway, accommodating food 
services, community services, and lounge space, will have 

a service road running beneath it and housing units constructed above 
(see illustration on page 22). 
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THE STREET CONCEPT 


The planners suggest that future campus development take the 
form of enclosed pedestrian streets. Each new building should be 
linked with its neighbours, to provide indoor access to all principal 
campus buildings. The “street” should be more than a passage- 
way: it may contain lounge areas, displays, and the ubiquitous 
vending machines. Typical pedestrian streets of the type proposed 
for the University are illustrated on this page. Successful 
European examples of enclosed streets are shown on the following 
two pages. Specific examples of the use of pedestrian streets at 
The University of Alberta are shown on page 23. 
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LARGE DRAWING, above, shows a typical 
academic building. General space, such as 
classrooms, is located near the pedestrian 
street. Faculty offices and other private 
areas are above. Where required, an 
automobile service street may be located 
on a separate (lower) level . 


SMALL DRAWING, above, demonstrates 
how street and buildings may be erected 
with provision for future expansion, or 
how a street could be added to an 
existing structure, and the whole later 
expanded. 


AT LEFT, the integration of the street with 
the building it serves is shown: in build- 
ings for the Faculty of Agriculture, 
greenhouses form an appropriate galleria 
over the street. 
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\ ered streets, like those shown on these two 
pages, are a distinctive feature of many 
European, and particularly Italian, cities. They 
provide access to the same offices, shops and 
restaurants that uncovered streets do, but 
because the weather is excluded the street is 
a useful extension of the buildings along it. 


LEFT, the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele in Milan 
is one of the grandest. It was built in 1867 to 
mark Italy’s unification, bombed in 1943, and 
rebuilt in the 1950’s. Unlike London’s arcades 
and suburban shopping centres in North 
America, it is a true street, owned and main- 
tained by the municipality, and open day and 
night. 


RIGHT, three views of the Galleria Colonna in 
Rome. 


BELOW, a covered street need not be elab- 
orate: this medieval one in Brisighella (near 
Bologna) runs inside a row of houses at the 
second floor level. A conventional street is 
below it, outside the windows. 


Bologna, which has hot summers and winter 
blizzards, has twenty miles of covered passages. 
Bologna has long been a university city, but 
initially the university owned no buildings. 
Professors lectured in their own houses, and 
the streets served as corridors and common 
rooms. By the thirteenth century there were 
almost 10,000 students, and the civic govern- 
ment encouraged the construction of covered 
ways. 


Photographs of Milan’s Galleria and Brisighella’s 
Via degli Asini are by BERNARD RUDOFSKyY; they are 
reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Rudofsky and 
Horizon magazine. Mr. Rudofsky’s book, Streets are 
for People: A Primer for Americans, was recently 
published by Doubleday. 

Photographs of the Galleria Colonna in Rome are 
by RICHARD WILKIN. 
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How might covered streets be 
incorporated into new facilities 
at The University of Alberta? 


Three examples are illustrated =) a Pee | 


here. Bhahsheha 
Yj HOE 
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ABOVE: A street might run 
behind the old residences, from 
the Students’ Union to the 
science buildings on 
Saskatchewan Drive. The old 
residences, renovated, would maereit il .: vai 
open into it, and so would AN : — id 
proposed new buildings to the u 
west. 


RIGHT: Another covered street 
might be built along 112 Street, 
from the suggested site of the 
rapid transit station, near 
Household Economics, to the 
Henry Marshall Tory Building. ~ 
Student housing, which should 

be integrated into the fabric 

of the campus, might be found 

on its upper levels. 
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BELOW: The Students’ Union 

provides an example of the bi 3 = 

“street” concept: its main / | ot 

corridor accommodates through a a 

and local traffic, sitting space, | ; : 
ul 
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displays, and a tobacconist. It 

is naturally lit, and overlooks 

a courtyard. Public areas 

adjacent to the corridor have 

glass walls. Private offices are 

upstairs. > 
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THE PLANNERS 


Three men at The University of Alberta 
involved in guiding the University into the era 
of 25,000 (or more) students are 
R. K. BANISTER, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors Building Committee (and Chairman 
of the Board of Banister Continental 
Corporation Ltd.), Ww. D. NEAL, Vice-President, 
Planning and Development, and w. H. WORTH, 
who as Dr. Neal’s predecessor was 
Vice-President when Messrs. Diamond and 
Myers began their study. 


A. J. DIAMOND, a South African by birth, 
holds architectural degrees from both the 
Universities of Cape Town and Pennsylvania, 
and a Master of Arts degree in politics 
and philosophy from Oxford. 

He has won several prizes in architecture, 
among them the Thornton White Prize 
in 1951, the Italian State Bursary in 1961, and 
the Marley Scholarship and the Graham 
Foundation Scholarship in 1962. His 
imaginative concepts have found expression 
in the master plan for the University 
of Toronto, Area “F” at Expo 67, a hospital 
in Dacca in East Pakistan, and the Art Gallery 
of Ontario Centennial Project Exhibition 
entitled “This City Now.” He also has designed 
numerous private homes, schools and 
businesses. In conjunction with the Steel 
Company of Canada, Mr. Diamond recently 
developed a new idea for a high-rise 
mobile home development combining the 
ke cost manufacturing techniques of 
t.trailer industry with the economies of 
high-density housing. 

Mr. Diamond has taught at the University 
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of Pennsylvania, and the Drexel Institute 

of Technology, and in 1964 set up a 
post-graduate course in urban design at the 
University of Toronto. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Planners. 


BARTON MYERS is a graduate of Norfolk 
Academy in his birthplace, Norfolk, 
Virginia. He holds the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science from the United States Naval 
Academy and Bachelor of Architecture 
(Honors) from the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he and A. J. Diamond were 
classmates. He served in Europe for three 
years as a U'S. Air Force fighter pilot, 
and stayed on in England afterwards to study 
architecture at Cambridge. Before going 
into partnership with A. J. Diamond in 
Toronto, he worked for the famous American 
architect LOUIS KAHN on such projects as the 
Salk Laboratories in La Jolla, California, 
and the National Assembly Building in Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Mr. Myers was raised on and in the 
classic architecture of Thomas Jefferson; 
the Myers house, built in 1791, is now in the 
Norfolk City Museum. He is also concerned 
with designing standardized building 
components which can be easily fitted 
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Mr. Banister 
Dr. Neal 
Dr. Worth 


Mr. Diamond 
Mr. Myers 


together to build houses in almost any shape 
and size. He believes that this is the answer 
to the rising cost of houses. He is a member 
of the Architectural Advisory Committee 

of the National Capital Commission, Ottawa, 
and holds the rank of Assistant Professor 

of Architecture at the University of Toronto. 
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